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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. around you, or in works of more extended phi- 
lanthropy. When we consider the seductive in- 
fluence of popularity, and the satisfaction conse- 
quent upon the successful efforts of intellectual 
powers, even in a good cause, we feel bound, 
with affectionate earnestness, to caution our 
friends against being led to take an undue part 
in the many exciting objects of the day. As 
those who may be in the meridian of life, or its 
more advanced periods, are watchful in regard to 
their own conduct in these things, they will be 
qualified to exercise a fatherly care over our 
dear younger friends, who may be more espe- 
cially exposed to similar temptations ; and in that 
care to extend counsel, caution and warning. 
P. E. 1841. 

A comprehensive view of our religious pro- 
fession has brought us into deep and serious 
thoughtfulness, on the ground and origin of all 
Christian testimony. In the morning of the 
blessed and glorious gospel day, when, in the 
language of the Apostle, it was declared, ‘‘ The 
darkness is past, and the true light now shineth’’ 
—by the Spirit of God enlightening the dark 
heart of man, the early Christians were brought 
to see how much there was in the world of which 
they had need to deny themselves, and from 
which they were converted. They gave them- 
selves up to the Lord, and following Him, as 
He was pleased to lead them, in the midst of 
persecution, stripes, and imprisonments; and 
surrounded by all the abominations of pagan 
darkness, they stood as witnesses against the 
world, and became ‘‘a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works.” Had they resisted the Divine 
visitation, they never would have become that 

ple, nor in their daily walk would their light 

ave shined to the glory of God. Our forefathers 
being brought to the clear shining of the same 
light, acted upon the same principle. That 
which they saw to be of the spirit of the world, 
to have its origin in the pride of man, or to 
minister to the vanity of the creature, they re- 
sisted ; though they counted the cost, and could 
not but see to what degree their faithfulaess 
would bring upon them the obloquy, and con- 
tempt, and persecution of the powers of their day; 
they fainted not ; they followed their Lord, step 
by step, as He was pleased to lead them; they 
withdrew themselves from that which they saw 
and felt to be evil, and in their faithfulness to 
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a 
CONDUCT AND CONVERSATION. 


We do in love desire that no one of our mem- 
bers may be in the practice of vain sports; that 
no one may take pleasure in destroying the crea- 
tures of God for self gratification ; such pursuits 
are an occupation of time which we believe the 
fiithful steward of that responsible trust will 
find ought to be turned to a better purpose ; 
snd they are, we think, calculated, not only to 
weaken our sense of religious impressions, but 
to harden the heart, and to leaven us into the 
spirit of the world. We also desire that no one 
may frequent inns or public houses, or tarry in 
them beyond the time necessary for refreshment 
and rest. When led there by the lawful voca- 
tions of life, may all be kept in such a sense of 
the fear of God, that they may be themselves 
preserved from the peculiar dangers to which 
they are thus exposed; and by their consistent 
example, shelter our younger friends from simi- 
lar danger. On all occasions in which there is 
an association with others, let your light, be- 
loved friends, shine before men; let them see 
that you are striving to be followers of Him, 
who was holy, harmless, undefiled and separate 
from sinners. P. E.* 1840. 

In fulfilling the duties of life, when occasions 
occur in which you may consistently serve the 
community in a civil capacity, be concerned to 
know whether it is right for you to be thus en- 
gaged; and be watchful that such undertakings 
lo not mar the work of the Lord in your hearts, 
or interfere with your line of service in the 
church. The like watchfulness should be main- 
tained when taking a public part with others, in 
“ssociations for the purpose of lessening the 
mass of vice and misery which may prevail 











° These initials imply that the article was included in 
the printed epistle of the year mentioned. 
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against the world; they became a peculiar peo- 
ple, and, according to their measure, they were 
zealous of good works. To the same origin we 
trace all our Christian testimonies. Those which 
we bear to the spirituality of the Gospel, and 
against the corruptions of the professing church, 
to the peaceablencss of the law of Christ, and 
against the evil policy of the world; and also 
our testimony to simplicity, truthfulness, and 
plainness in speech and apparel—all of which 
hold an important place in our Christian profes- 
sion—spring from the same root. Therefore we 
press it upon Friends every where, that they be- 
lieve in the light, that they bring all their deeds 
to the light, that that which is of God, and that 
which is of the world, may be made manifest ; 
and in whatsoever it be, in which we have lapsed 
into the spirit of the world, whether in our habits, 
our conversation, our demeanour and attire, or 
that which is merely ornamental in our houses, 
or in whatever other thing the world has found 
place among us, may we be made willing to re- 
nounee it, and, bearing the cross and despising 
the shame, may we be given up in heart to pur- 
sue that course which makes for peace—that 
peace, the value of which, we believe many of 
our dear friends can largely appreciate, and 
which we earnestly desire may become more 
abundantly the enjoyment of us all. P. E. 1844. 

We have been introduced into much concern 
with reference to the well known testimony of 
our religious society against the attendance of 
places of diversion. Earnest have been our de- 
sires, that Friends everywhere, and particularly 
those in younger life, may seriously reflect on 
the injury, and, in many places, the moral ruin, 
which pursuits of this description bring with 
them. And it is our conviction, that in propor- 
tion as the mind is renewed by Divine Grace, all 
those vain amusements will be felt to be incon- 
sistent with the restraints of the Gospel, and in- 
compatible with that quietness and peace of 
mind, which are the portion of the watchful 
Christian. Our attention has also been turned 
to the increased exposure of our young Friends 
to the temptations of music; which we believe 
to be, both in its acquisition and in its practice, 
unfavourable to the health of the soul. Serious 
is the waste of time to those who give themselves 
up to it, and what account can they render of 
those precious hours, which might otherwise 
have been devoted to the glory of God, and to 
the good of their neighbours. It does not, how- 
ever, merely involve the absorption of time; it 
not unfrequently leads into unprofitable and 
even pernicious associations, and, in some in- 
stances, to a general indulgence in the vain 
amusements of the world. P. E. 1846. 

Under the influence of the fear of God, and 
with a comprehensive view of the requirements 
of the Divine law, we are brought to the Chris- 
tian standard of truthfulness and simplicity in 


God, they also, in their day, stood as a witness 
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language, and of plainness and self deyj.) 
clothing, in furniture, and deportment; ayq 
becometh men professing godliness, we aro). 
out of a conformity to the varying fashions .. 
the day, and restrained from the pursuits of yy. 
and dancing, from theatrical entertainments. : 
from vain sports and other frivolous and wer 
amusements of the world. Suffer then, yo }.. 
seech you, the word of exhortation. Be wi)):.. 
to be kept within the bounds of this holy 4.- 
Abide in it all the day long. Allow its restreiy-, 
to be so laid upon you, that your moder), 
may be known unto all men, and that beiy, 
preserved by it in a quiet and lowly mind, y,, 
may, under its influence, and in simple deper . 
ence upon Christ, witness for yourselves, +} 
evangelical blessing promised by our Lori. 
tbrough his prophet,—“‘ Unto you that fear », 
name, shall the Sun of righteousness arise, y}:) 
healing in his wings.” P. E. 1848.— Sy, 
Advices of London Yearly Meeting. . 


JAMES BOWDEN’S HISTORY OF FRIENDS 
AMERICA. 

In the 12th and 15th numbers of the resis: 
volume, some extracts are inserted from the 
part of this work, no other portion having th: 
appeared. But the second part, including son. 
thing more than one hundred pages, has recent’y 
come to hand, and is for sale at Friends’ book 
store, No. 84, Mulberry Street. The followir: 
extract from this portion of the work will pro! 


—_ 
ae 


bly be interesting to some of our readers, a: 
shows that the native inhabitants of the land 
were not altogether overlooked in their labour 
to extend a knowledge of the truths of the gv. 
pel. It also proves that a Christian spirit, msn- 
fested by a correspondent example, finds a re- 
sponse in the minds of the wild and untutored 
inhabitants of the woods. 


About the Eighth Month, 1658, however, 
Josiah Cole and Thomas Thurston, who hed 
been engaged in religious Jabours among the In- 
dians in Virginia and New Netherlands, reached 
Rhode Island, having travelled through the 1- 
terior of the country. This inland journey ¢x- 
tended through some hundreds of miles of for- 
est country. The Indians who inhabited these 
uncultivated wilds had been greatly exasperated 
by the European settlers, with whom they were 
frequently involved in most murderous conflicts, 
and in sudden onsets from the forest, whole vi'- 
lages of the Dutch had been laid waste. The 
circumstance, therefore, of two or three unarmed 
and defenceless Englishmen venturing among 
these irritated and revengeful natives, excited 
considerable surprise. But they were the bear- 
ers of peace and goodwill to these benighted sexs 
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of the forest. Their mission also was from on 
high, and they went forth divested of fear. 
Trusting in the unfailing arm of the Shepherd 
of Israel, they passed through the wigwam towns 
of the interior in perfect safety. 

An original manuscript account of this ex- 
traordinary journey is yet preserved, from which 
we give the following extract :— 


laws of the colony against such, and whilst at a 
Friend’s house in Sandwich they “were haled 
out by violence,’ and committed to prison, On 
his liberation, Josiah Cole returned to the untu- 
tored Algonquins, preaching the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and inviting them to Him as 
the Leader, the Comforter, and all-sufficient Sa- 
viour of his people. Though these untutored 
sons of the forest knew that the youthful preacb- 
er had just come from within the prison walls of 
his persecutors, they nevertheless listened atten- 

tively to his ministrations. The hatred which 

the rulers of Massachusetts entertained towards 

Friends, was a circumstance of which the Indians 

were not ignorant, but acting according to their 

own sense of right and wrong, they were not 

disposed to follow the malevolent example. ‘The 

Englishmen did not love Quakers,” remarked 

the Indian king to Josiah Cole on this occasion, 

‘‘but,” he added, “ the Quakers are honest men 

and do no harm, and this is no Englishman’s 
sea or land, and Quakers shall come here and 
welcome.” The love and favour that Josiah 
Cole found amongst these Indians deeply im- 
pressed his mind. “I do confess,” he wrote, 
“this to be the Lord’s hand of love towards me ; 
through the goodness of the Lord we found these 
Indians more sober and Christian-like towards 
us than the Christians so called.” This indefa- 
tigable labourer in the service of truth, having 
now been absent for a considerable time from his 
native country, felt at liberty to return home. 
Thomas Thurston made but a short stay in 
Rhode Island, and then passed southward again 
to Virginia. 

We find by Sewel’s history, that Josiah Cole 
finished his course in peace in his native country, 
England, near the end of the year 1668, being 
then a little over thirty-five years of age, and 
having been a minister about twelve years. 

In the narratives which our historians, Sewel 
and Gough, have furnished respecting the perse- 
cutions in New England, during the Protectorate 


of Oliver Cromwell, and the time immediately 


following, we find William Brend particularly 
noted, on account of the barbarity with which he 
was treated by a jailor at Boston. Of this 
Friend our author gives the following notice, un- 


der date 1658. 


Among the ministers of the Society who were 
called thus early to labourin tke work of the 
gospel in New England, the characters of few, 
present features of greater interest than that of 
William Brend. ‘The powerful preaching of 
Burrough and Howgill had not long been heard 
within the City of London, ere this ancient and 
venerable man appeared in the ranks of the min- 
isters of the new Society. Having attained the 
age of manhood about the time of Queen Eliza- 






























Josiah Cole to George Bishop. 

«We went from Virginia [on the] 2nd of 
sixth Month, 1658, and after about one hun- 
jred miles travel by land and water, we came 
amongst the Susquehanna Indians, who courte- 
ously received us and entertained us in their 
juts with much respect. After being there two 
or three days with [word indistinct,] several of 
them accompanied us about two hundred miles 
further, through the wilderness of woods; for 
there was no inhabitant so far, neither knew we 
any part of the way through which the Lord 
had required us to travel. For outward suste- 
nance we knew not how to supply ourselves, but 
without questioning or doubting, we gave up 
freely to the Lord, knowing assuredly that his 
presence was (and should be continued) with us; 
and according to our faith, so it was, for his pre- 
sence and love we found with us daily, carrying 
uson in his strength, and also opening the hearts 
of those poor Indians, so that in all times of 
need they were made helpful both to carry us 
through rivers, and also to supply us with food 
sufficient. After this travel, we came to a place 
where more of them inhabited, and they also 
very kindly entertained us in their houses, where 
we remained about sixteen days, my fellow-tra- 
veller [Thomas Thurston] being weak of body 
through sickness and lameness; in which time 
these Indians shewed very much respect to us, 
for they gave us freely of the best they could 
get. Being something recovered after this stay, 
we passed on towards the Dutch plantation, to 
which one of them accompanied us, which was 
about one hundred miles further.” 

After reaching Rhode Island, Josiah Cole very 
soon felt drawn to visit the Indians on the island 
of Martha’s Vineyard. “I had a meeting 
amongst them,” he observes, ‘“‘and they were 
very loving, and told me they much desited to 
know God.’’ From thence he crossed over to 
the colony of Plymouth, and laboured in the 
love of the gospel among the aboriginal tribes of 
that district. ‘Some of these,” he writes, “ had 
true breathings after the knowledge of God.”— 
Here he was joined by John Copeland, and they 
proceeded from tribe to tribe, among the natives 
of Massachusetts, “sounding the day of the 
lord,” being received with courtesy and kind- 
hess; but on reaching the town of Sandwich, 
and the dwellings of the civilized, an opposite 
‘reatment awaited them. The arrival of two 
English Quaker ministers becoming known to 
the authorities, they were soon subjected to the 
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beth’s death, he witnessed the oppression and which arose from this cause, towards the clo ,: 
persecution inflicted on the Puritans in the time | 1661, the legislature passed an act to prohibis 
of JamesI.; but what was his own religious | the meetings of dissenters, in which “Quake, 
profession during this reign, and in the times of | were especially alluded'to. The penalties yy.,, 
the civil wars of Charles I., or during the reli-| which the act was to be enforced, were such. 
gious excitement which followed in the days of | 
the Commonwealth, it does not appear. His good 
natural abilities and general intelligence, warrant 
the supposition, that at least he could not have 
been an unconcerned spectator of what was pass- 
ing around him in reference to these things; 
his being alluded to as “a man fearing God in 
his generation,’ and who was “ known to many 
of the inhabitants of the City of London,” en- 
courages this belief. Although his call to the 
work of the ministry was not until the evening 
of his day, it nevertheless pleased his Divine 
Master to lead him in the exercise of his gift into 
distant countries, and thus in 1656, he embarked 
with seven others for North America, and again 
in the following year. On both these occasions 
William Brend occupied an interesting position, 
for, with the exception of one, or at most two, 
who were of middle age, all his fellow labourers 
in the ministry were young and unmarried. The 
presence, therefore, of one, who as respects age 
was as a father among them, and who was also 
experienced in the truth, must have made his 
company peculiarly acceptable. The foregoing 
chapters detail his travels and sufferings in New 
England. It may however be remarked, that 
except in the martyrdom of four individuals, 
amidst all the cruelty which sectarian intolerance 
inilicted on the early Friends in New England, 
none was more severe, Or more repugnant to the 
feelings of humanity, than that endured by this 
good and aged man. In 1658, it appears that 
he left Rhode Island on a visit to the West In- 
dies : in 1659, however, we again find him plead- 
ing the cause of true religion at Boston. This 
was subsequent to the passing of the Massachu- 
setts law for banishment on pain of death, and 
under which, in the Third month, he was expel- 
led the jurisdiction. For some months after this 
his religious engagements were confined within 
the limits of Rhode Island. He was a prisoner 
in Newgate, London, in the Ninth Month, 1662. 
When his incarceration there commenced, it is 
difficult to ascertain. In the Eleventh Month, 
1664, some of his published pieces are dated 
“from Newgate :’’ and in the previous month, 
Besse records his being sentenced, with several 
others, to transportation to Jamaica. 


rs. 


use the language of its promoters, “ as might }, 
profitable to work upon the humours of such fyy. 

atics,” and “ to cure the distempers of these peo. 

ple.” The Society of Friends had borne a Jaro, 

amount of cruel sufferings by the revival of Jay. 

originally directed against Papists ; it had, hoy 

ever, in 1662, to feel a more formidable oppres. 

sion in this attempt of the legislature to ery 

them. The torrent of persecution which swe, 

over it in consequence of the enactment in ques. 

tion, and the noble stand which Friends wer 

strengthened to make against it, form one of th 

most remarkable circumstances in the history o 
this people. In a very short time after the poss. 
ing of the cruel law, there was not a county 

gaol in England which did not number amon; 
its prisoners, Friends who had been committe( 
under its provisions, whilst some of the prisons 
were literally crammed with them. In Newgar 

alone, William Brend could count hundreds of 
his fellow professors. The wretched places int 

which they were thrust during these imprison. 
ments are almost past belief. The loathsome- 
ness of Newgate was such, that during 1662, and 
the two subsequent years, no less than fifty-tw 

of William Brend’s fellow-prisoners died from 
disease contracted there. Edward Burrough, 
who was one of these martyrs, speaks of an hun- 
dred being “in one room’’ at a time. 

During this storm of persecution, many chris. 
tian exhortations to faithfulness and constancy, 
were addressed to the sufferers by the more prem- 
inent Friends of that day, among which we find 
one from the pen of William Brend, entitled 
“ A loving salutation to all Friends everywhere, 
in this great day of trial, to stand faithful unto 
God over all sufferings.” The following ex- 
tracts from this piece, evidence the qualification 
of the writer for such services, and the strong 
desire which he felt for the maintenance of lov 
and harmony among his persecuted and tried 
brethren everywhere :— 


“Tt hath been upon my heart when in the 
sweet repose of the streams of my Father's love 
and life, by which my heart, soul and spirit, have 
been overcome, to visit you with a loving salute- 
tion from the place of my outward bonds and 
imprisonment, for the gospel’s sake. 

‘“‘() come, my dear lambs and dear babes, it 
is a time for us to flock together into our fe- 
ther’s fold, and to get into his tent of safety and 





































The outbreak of the Fifth monarchy men in 
England at the close of the Protectorate, fur- 
nished a pretext to the Royalists for the adoption 
of severer measures towards nonconformists. | to lie down in the arms of his dear love, and te 
Tendering the oath of allegiance was the most | be covered with the wing of his power, now the 
prominent of these measures, and objecting as| wild boar of the forest is abroad to make his 
the Society of Friends did to oaths of every de- prey, and the wolvish devourers are seeking 10 


scription, it fell with peculiar force upon them ; | scatter the sheep of the Lord’s pasture. © let 
but notwithstanding the numerous imprisonments | us feel and know the safe harbour, in which 
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alone is safety, whilst the boisterous storms and 


tempests are all about us, and the foaming rage | held in London. 


of the troubled seas are casting up their waves, | 
one after another. , 

«Qh, dear larabs and babes of God, our Rock 
‘s sure and steadfast, our Refuge and Harbour 
cafe and unmoveable, and our Pilot wise and ex- 
ceeding skilful—there is not a danger near that 
can attend us in our voyage to our everlasting 
jand of rest, but he doth foresee, and knows right 
well how to avoid them all—he never failed any 
that trusted in him, and in the Arm of his sal- 
vation—may we all stand fast, and quit our- 
selves like men, and be strong in the power of 
his might. 

“Qh, dear lambs ! we have a great portion— 
for 1 can say in the secret of my soul, the Lord 
js my portion, and hath been and is yours also, 
who have waited for him, and in whom is your 
delight. 

Py Oh! in the love and life of the Lamb, look 
over all weakness in one another, as God doth 
look over all the weakness in every one of us, 
for his own Son’s sake—in so doing, peace will 
abound in our borders, it will flow forth amongst 
us like a river, and it will keep out jars, strifes 
and contentions from us, and so we shall be kept 
as a beautiful und amiable family, and in the or- 
der of God. 

“These few lines do manifest something that 
was upon my heart towards you in the feelings 
of my Father’s love, as I lay in my bed in the 
night season, this 11th of the Ninth Month, 
1652.” WitttaM Brenp. 

“ Newgate Prison in London.” 






















Several other pieces were also written and pub- 
lished by William Brend during his imprison- 
ment in Newgate. 

Although William Brend had received sen- 
tence of transportation, it was not carried into 
execution. This did not result from any change 
of feeling on the part of his persecutors, but 
simply from the difficulty they experienced to 
procure vessels for the purpose. With but one 
or two exceptions, the ship owners and captains 
declined to engage in the nefarious business, for, 
conscious of the uprightness and integrity of the 
sufferers, they felt no desire thus to countenance 
proceedings which evidently bore the stamp of 
cruelty and injustice. The number of Friends 
who received sentence of banishment gradually 
iereased. In the summer of 1665, they amount- 
ed in Newgate to one hundred and twenty, and 
had not the great plague of London appeared, 
the number, doubtless, would have been consi- 
derably augmented. About the time when this 
devastating pestilence had reached its height, the 
Prison doors of the metropolis were opened for 
the liberation of Friends, but not until the spir- 
its of some scores of the innocent victims of in- 
tolerance had been for ever freed, by the hand 
of death from all earthly oppression. 
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In 1672, the Yearly Mecting, as usual, was 
It was an important occasion 


in the history of Friends, and William Brend, 
aged and feeble as he was, attended, and his 
name, with that of eleven others, appears on the 
vecords of the meeting as having prepared one of 
the Epistles issued at that time. 
maining notice that we find respecting him, is 
that which records his death about four years la- 
ter. His age could not have been much, if atall, 
under ninety. The burial record is as follows— 
‘“‘William Brend of the liberty of Katherines, 
near the Tower, a minister, died the 7th of the 
Seventh Month, 1676, and was buried at Bun- 
hill Fields.”’ 


The only re- 





Brief account of Witt1aMm Newsom, of Lime- 


rick, Ireland, who died 6th mo. 18, 1850, 
aged 6§2 years. 


In affixing a few lines to this name, the desire 


is simply to arrest the attention of any reader, 
who may be too closely engaged in temporal 
things; giving their strength to that which can- 
not profit, and not sufficiently pondering the 
passing nature of all terrestrial things. 


William Newsom had been extensively en- 


gaged in commerce through great part of his life, 
and there was reason to fear he was unduly ab- 
sorbed by its cares and allurements ; for the last 
year or more, he appeared to be becoming more 


sensible that disappointment was stamped upon 
his pursuits; his bodily health, heretofore un- 
broken, began also to decline, and it was com- 
fortingly believed by his friends, that this and 
other revolving circumstances, were tending to 
turn the energies of his mind from perishable to 
imperishable objects. A few months before his 
decease, it became still more evident, that the 
hand of his heavenly Father was laid upon him 
in mercy ; and, on one occasion, he remarked, 
“that he saw nothing in the world worth living 
for, it abounded in trouble and disappointment, 
all outward things were stained in his eyes, there 
was nothing but religion that could be of any 
avail for any of us; and it mattered not when 
we were taken—young, old, or middle aged—if 
we were but ready, that was the great point!” 
His experience, however, during the last few 
days of his life, shewed that, although the ground 
might have been prepared, the work was by no 
means effected ; deep and sore conflict was then 
his portion, and oh! with what ferveney did he 
call upon his Saviour, beseeching him in his 
mercy to be pleased to look down upon his poor 
unworthy creature, for he alone could help in 
that awful hour. Once he exelaimed, “ what 
could all the world do for me now?” His wife, 
under great exercise of spirit, replied, “ Nothing! 
the best, when laid upon such a bed as thou 
art, have nothing to look to or depend upon, but 
the mercy of the Saviour ;” the poor sufferer 
earnestly pleaded that that mercy might be ex- 
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tended to him, remarking, “‘ He has all power in 
heaven and in earth.” He then fervently prayed 
that the Lord would save his never dying soul. 
It is believed, that whilst his many sins of omis- 
sion and commission were brought vividly before 
his view, by the unflattering witness, he was 
made very fully sensible that the great work of 
salvation rests between the soul of man and his 
Creator, and that “no man can redeem his bro- 
ther, or give to God a ransom for him.” 
Through the night, he was mostly engaged in 
prayer, with uplifted hands invoking for mercy 
and forgiveness. 

Some time before his death, the great conflict 
of mind he had been under, appeared to subside, 
and to be succeeded by a sweet calm, and he 
intimated to bis wife, that he felt comfortable 
and satisfied. Till within half an hour of the 
close, prayer continued flowing from his lips, the 
last audible sounds being an appeal to the Lord ; 
and but a few minutes before he ceased to 
breathe, a conscious look at his dear wife, seemed 
to say, “all is peace;” and it was granted to 
her exercised spirit to believe, that the un- 
shackled soul, when released, was received into 
a mansion of rest, through the mercy and merits 
of his Lord and Saviour. In reference to that 
impressive hour this dear relative writes;—“Oh! 
how many times that solemn night, did I long 
that all the world could feel the great necessity, 
whilst in health and strength, so to live, as to be 
prepared for that awful hour, which sooner or 
later must come upon us all; it is a very dan- 
gerous thing to put off the work of the soul’s 
salvation to a death-bed, or to depend upon 
mercy being extended as at the eleventh hour, 
for it may not then be found.’ Let us then be 
concerned to work whilst it is called to-day, and 
be ready to meet the awful summons,—* Stew- 
ard give up thy stewardship, for thou mayest be 
no longer steward.”’—Annual Monitor. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


To Haverford School Association: 

The Managers report, That the School has, 
during the past year, been conducted so as to 
sustain the reputation which it had previously 


acquired. The average number of students for | 


the year has been 624, and during the term 
which has just closed, 65, which is as many as 
can, with our present arrangements, be properly 
accommodated. 

Our friend Lindley M. Moore having resigned 
the station of Principal, at the close of the last 
Summer Term, Joseph Cartland was appointed 
Superintendent, and charged with the mainte- 
nance of the discipline of the Institution. It 
cannot be doubted that the true policy of the 
Association is to place at the head of the School, 
as its Principal, a Friend familiar with the 
course of instruction, and to whom all the other 


officers shall be directly responsible for the dis- 














charge of the functions with which 
entrusted. That the unity of counsel gna ,, 
purpose which the greatest efficiency in the »., 
agement of the institution requires, cay »)), 
thus be secured, is unquestionable ; and tha: +)’ 
Board should look to such an arrangement, y},,, 
practicable, is freely admitted. In the poo. 
time, by placing the responsibility for the djs; 
pline of the School in a single person, why ;, 
almost entirely relieved from teaching, the Map». 


. 


they a 
‘] 


gers have sought to secure that constant oye». 


sight of the students, and that intimate ),, 
sonal intercourse, by means of which evi] ,»: 
be checked in its inception, and the pupils 
brought under the influence of sound moral gy) 
religious training. The Board believes hy, 
much has in this way been accomplished, ap) 
they earnestly desire that by the mild but promy: 
and unvarying enforcement of all the regulations 
and the hearty co-operation of the officers, undy 
a sense of the personal responsibility which :. 
taches to each, for the well-being of those ev. 
trusted to their care, and the due support of t! 
institution, it may yet more efficiently promot 
the end for which it was founded. 

The course of study has not been materislly 
changed. In all the departments the teachers 
have endeavoured to conduct it with thorough: 
ness; and it is believed ‘that there are fev, if 
any, schools with which ours will not, in this 
respect, satisfactorily compare. It has been 
gratifying to the Managers to notice, in sever! 
instances, the development of character, bot) 
moral and intellectual, under this training, 
where the habits formed at other seminaries hat 
for a time presented an obstacle to rapid pro- 
gress. It is, however, to be desired, that in th 
Classical and English Departments greater com- 
prehensiveness should be given to the instruc 
tion. The influence of the studies of these de- 
partments in guiding the taste of the pupil, an 
giving a direction to his future literary pursuits, 
as well asin the formation of character in 4 
wider sense, renders it important that a cours 
of criticism, having reference both to ancien! 
and modern literature, and the more full eluc- 
dation of history, with especial regard to its 
moral teaching, should engage the attention 0! 
our students. With our present arrangements, 
such instruction cannot be efficiently given with- 
out interfering with the thorough drilling ' 
which the students are now so profitably su- 


jected. It must necessarily be communicate: 


in regular courses of lectures, requiring mu’ 
time for their preparation, and imposing ts‘ 
upon the teachers which it would be difficult fer 
them to perform. It is, however, always desir 
ble to keep our ultimate aims in view, and th 
time, it may be hoped, will come, when they 
may be attained without surrendering any esse" 
tial feature in our present course. 

The managers have been sensible of the ed- 


sirableness of giving more attention to Natural 
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“story, The introduction of Geology has been 
og and it will probably lead to that of 
other branches of Natural Science. The classes 
‘n Chemistry have done as well as under our pre- 
sont arrangements could be expected. The in- 
creasing importance of this great subject sug- 
gests the necessity of providing facilities for its 
more careful study. To this end a Laboratory on 
an enlarged plan, in which the students might 
take part in chemical manipulations, would great- 
iy contribute ; and when the importance of our 
institution shall be fully realized by Friends 
generally, we cannot but think that the means 
of carrying out this and other useful improve- 
ments will be obtained. 

When we reflect upon the comprehensive 
views of many of the founders of our re- 
ligious society, in reference to the extent of 
the literary and scientific instruction to be im- 
parted to their children, and when we compare 
those views with the facts disclosed in the statis- 
ties furnished by our own records, there is reason 
to fear that a more narrow conception of the sub- 
ject of education prevails amongst their descen- 
dants. However useful other schools, under the 
care of Friends, may be, and that some of them 
have long been eminently so, is gratefully ac- 
knowledged, ours is the only one in this coun- 
try in which a liberal and systematic course of 
instruction in the higher branches of learning 
can be said to be attempted or designed. And 
when it is considered how small a proportion of 
the children of Friends are educated at Haver- 
ford, we are brought to the conclusion that the 
course of study which distinguishes it, is either 
pursued by very few, or pursued at colleges or 
other institutions under circumstances unfavour- 
able to the maintenance of our religious opinions, 
if not to the safety of their morals. Whichever 
of these conclusions we adopt, we cannot fail to 
be impressed with the danger which such a state 
of things discloses. It is alluded to here with 
the design to impress upon Friends the impor- 
tance of a more general and cordial co-operation 
in sustaining the institution, and extending its 
means of usefulness. 

The examination which closed the winter term 
Was a satisfactory one, proving the efficiency of 
the teaching, and the generally close application 
of the students. The private examination of the 
students in review of each study, previously to 
their being admitted to one more advanced ; and 
that more rigid one in writing, to which every 
candidate for the Diploma is subjected at the 
conclusion of the course, have contributed to pro- 
mote diligence and accuracy in preparing for the 
daily recitations. 

Attention has been given to the religious in- 
struction of the students as heretofore, and it 
has been the earnest desire of the managers that 
it should be so conducted as to promote a sin- 
vere attachment to the Christian principles of 
our religious society. 
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The managers have had much satisfaction in 
applying a portion of the income of the fund 
under their controul, to the gratuitous education 
of young men, for teachers. Its usefulness has 
already been felt, and we have good reason to 
believe that it will materially contribute to im- 
prove the character of Friends’ schools in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

By the exertions of the students, aided by 
some of the officers, the means were obtained 
for the erection, without cost to the association, 
of a substantial stone building 100 feet long by 
28 feet wide, for the purpose of recreation and 
exercise in inclement weather. The house has 
been much and usefully resorted to during the 
winter term. A new ice house and provision 
vault have also been completed ; the former ar- 
rangements for these purposes having proved in- 
sufficient. 

The Board ought not to close this part of their 
report without an acknowledgment of the valua- 
ble services of the Friend, who has, since the re- 
opening of the school, filled the station of ma- 
tron. In the discharge of her peculiarly ardu- 
ous duties, by unremitting attention to the com- 
fort of every member of the family, and by the 
moral influence which she has continued to exert 
over the students, she has greatly aided the ef- 
forts of the managers. 

The financial results of the year have been as 
follows : 

Amount paid Superintendent and: 
Teachers, including the cost of 
two brief courses of Lectures, 

Do. pd. Matron, and for domestic 
labour, including washing and 


house cleaning at vacations, 1450 00 
Do. pd. Gardener, and for out door 
labour, 725 61 


Do. pd. for provisions during the 

year, the family averaging about 

80 persons, $1.05 per week for 

each, 4369 63 
Do. pd. for additions, improvements 

and repairs to the school build- 


ings, Ke. 1869 02 
Do. pd. for new furniture and re- 

pairing old, 804 23 
Do. pd. for fuel and light, 960 07 
Do. pd. for stock and implements, 82 87 
Do. pd. for library and apparatus, 92 11 
Do. pd. for incidental expenses, 538 80 


Making an aggregate for the support 
of the school, repairs and im- 
provements of $14,397 09 

The amount charged for 
board and tuition is $12,494 44 

The amount received 


* from the farm, 448 74 


12,938 18 





Leaving a deficiency for the year, 


$1,458 91 
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To this is to be added Wapping. who had some time before had oecasi,, 
the amount of an an- to bring a suit before the Chancellor, for the ». 
nuity payable by the covery of a just debt, was driven out of court iy ; 
association, — $120 00 outrageous manner, and with the most frightful 
And interest on tin dont menaces, on account of his impated o inions se 
contracted before the st a , Pinions on 
re-opening of the religious or political subjects, The terror impress. 
sienal 274 00 ed on the mind of the serivener by the feroc) us 
countenance of the Chancellor, produced an asgo¢; 
ation not readily broken. This same scriyene; 
walking through Wapping, observed the same fer : 
cious countenance at the window of an ale-house. 
The eye-brows had been shaved, and the dress wag 
that of a New Castle sailor, covered with coal dust: 
but the once dreaded visage betrayed its owner. 
















Making a total deficiency to be poid 

out of the income of the fund, $1,852 91 
The income of the fund has been $3078 97 
Amount expended for 

gratuitous education, $1,148 52 


‘ The house was surrounded, and the ex-chancelloy 
Amount appropriated to was hurried to prison as an asylum from the fury 
meet deficiency as of the populace; where he soon afterwards ene 
above, $1,852 91 Baa cant 


his days in ignominy and horror. 


————_ $3001 43 





Leaving a balance of cash on hand, $77 54 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the man- 

agers. CHARLES YARNALL, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. 9, 1851. 


We have admitted this week a long article of a 
more abstruse character than we usually offer to 
the readers of the Review. But the extensive pub- 
licity which has been given to the curious discovery 
which is supposed to have bsen made, and the re- 
spectable character of some of those who are re- 
ported to have succeeded in verifying this new 
illustration of the earth’s rotation, seemed to justify 
something more than a passing notice. It was not 
easy to furnish an illustration of the Editor’s views 
on this question, without spreading over consider- 
able space. And to divide his remarks into suc 
cessive numbers, would be to break the thread of 
the argument unpleasantly. It is to be hoped that 
some of the votaries of science, will turn their at- 
tention to the subject, and prove incontestably, the 
correctness or fallacy of the supposed discovery. 
It is at least desirable, that such explanations while 
divested of all unnecessary profundities, should be 
sufficiently scientific to carry conviction to the 
minds of those who are capable of understanding it. 
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The meeting of Dorothea L. Dix and the robber, 
which is copied into our present number, furnishes 
an evidence, in addition to hundreds which have 
preceded it, of the prevailing power of love; and 
that even the wild, wandering highwayman, whose 
hand seems to be against every man, and every 
man against him, is not insensible to its influence. 
The circumstance of recognizing a voice which had 
been heard before, no doubt heightened its effect 
on the mind of the robber. But why did that voice 
produce such an impression, but because it had 
been heard asa vehicle of friendly admonition ? 
The kindness manifested in the address, delivered 
in the solitude of the desert, being accompanied by 
the tones which had been heard delivering a mes- 
sage of love in the cell of the convict, was well cal- 
culated to disarm the lawless bandit, and convert 
him into a friend. How different would have been 
the emotion excited if the robber had recognized in 
the voice that addressed him, one that had been heard 
employed in angry denunciation ; especially if that 
denunciation had been aimed at himself. It was 
not the peculiarity of the voice, but the associations 
which it excited, that vanquished the assailant. 
This case contrasts strongly with one related in 
English history, about the close of James Second’s 
reign. The Chancellor Jeffries having made him- 
self odious to the great mass of the people, by his 
tyrannical conduct, endeavored to escape from the 
country in the disguise of a sailor, A scrivener of 


We find, by a communication recently received, 
that an Association, termed the Honolulu Athe- 
neum, has been formed in that town, for the pur 
pose of securing a good library and reading room, 
adapted to the uses of the foreign population of 
the place. Their own funds, it appears, will do 
little more than furnish a tolerable supply of news- 
papers from various parts of the world. The Asso- 
ciation, therefore, suggests, that many valuable 
and useful books might perhaps be contributed by 
library companies, literary institutions, and be- 
nevolent individuals. Receptacles for such dona- 
tions, it appears, are established at No. 82 Wall 
street, New York ; at the Mission House, Pember- 
ton Square, Boston, and at the Hudson Bay Co. 
House, London. Would not this furnish an op- 
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tunity for disseminating some of the writings of 
friends among @ class of people who have very 
ritle acquaintance with us, or with the principles 
which we profess ? 

Honolulu, which is on the island of Oahu, or 
lawaia, one of the Sandwich Islands, discovered 
py Captain Cook, between 70 and 80 years ago, is 
. place of considerable commerce, and appears 
likely to become a city of great importance. The 
number of foreign residents is stated to be not far 
fom a thousand; nearly all of whom speak the 
English language. There is, however, a much 
larger Soating population, consisting of those who 
risit the port, in pursuance of commerce, pleasure 
or health. 

The reading roem is designed to be open, under 
certain regulations, to masters of vessels, and others 
risiting the port: and strict decorum is required 
from those who frequent it. 





Diep, of Congestive Fever, at the residence of her 
father, near Canton, Ind., on the 15th of 3rd mo., 
Asicat. TrurpLoop, a member of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding School 
at West Town, will meet there on Fourth-day, the 
dthof next month, at 10 o’clock, A.M. The Com- 
mittee on Instruction, to meet on the preceding 
evening at 74 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee, to assemble at the school 
on Seventh-day, the 31st inst. 

Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 

Philada. 5th mo. 24th, 1851.—2t. 





THE ROTATION OF THE EARTH RENDERED VI- 
SIBLE. 


The experiment now being exhibited in Paris, 
by which the diurnal rotation of the earth is ren- 
dered palpable to the senses, is certainly one of 
the most remarkable of the modern verifications 
of theory. At the centre of the dome of the 
Pantheon a fine wire is attached, from which a 
sphere of metal, four or five inches in diameter, 
is suspended so as to hang near the floor of the 
building. ‘This apparatus is put in vibration af. 
ter the manner of a pendulum. Under and con- 
centrical with it is placed a circulat table, some 
20 feet in diameter, the circumference of which 
is divided into de rees, minutes &Xc., and the di- 
‘sions numbe Now, it can be shown by 
the most elementry principles of mechanics that, 
“Upposing the earth to have the diurnal motion 
‘pon its axis which is imputed to it, and which 
“xplains the phenomena of day and night, &c., 
the plane in which this pendulum vibrates will 
hot be affected by this diurnal motion, but will 
maintain strictly the same direction during twenty- 
curhours. In this interval, however, the table 
‘ver which the pendulum is suspended will con- 
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tinually change its position in virtue of the diur- 
nal motion, so as to make a complete revolution 
round its centre. Since, then, the table thus re- 
volves, and the pendulum which vibrates over it 
does not revolve, the consequence is, that a line 
traced upon the table by a point projecting from 
the bottom of the ball will change its direction 
relatively to the table from minute to minute and 
from hour to hour, so that if such point were a 
pencil, and that paper were spread upon the table, 
the course formed by this pencil during twenty- 
four hours would form a system of lines radiating 
from the centre of the table, and the two lines 
formed after the interval of one hour would al- 
ways form an angle with each other of 15 deg., 
being the 24th part of the circumference. Now, 
this is rendered actually visible to the crowds 
which daily flock to the Pantheon to witness this 
remarkable experiment. The practised eye of a 
correct observer, especially if aided by a proper 
optical'instrument, may actually see the motion 
which the table has in common with the earth 
under the pendulum between two successive vi- 
brations. It is, in fact, apparent that the ball, 
or rather the point attached to the bottom of the 
ball, does not return precisely to the same point 
of the circumference of the table after two suc- 
cessive vibrations. Thus is rendered visible the 
motion which the table has in common with the 
earth. 

It is true that, correctly speaking, the table 
does not turn round its centre, but turns 
round the axis of the earth; nevertheless, the 
effect of the motion relatively to the pendulum 
suspended over the centre of the table is precise- 
ly the same as it would be if the table moved once 
in 24 hours round its own centre, for although 
the table is turned in common with the surface 
of the earth round the earth’s axis, the point of 
suspension of the pendulum is turned also in the 
same time round the same axis, being continual- 
ly maintained vertical above the centre of the 
table. The plane in which the pendulum vi- 
brates does not, however, partake of this motion, 
and consequently has the appearance of revolving 
once in 24 hours over the table, while, in real- 
ity, itis the table which revolves once in 2 
hours under it.—Zondon Times. 


THE EARTH'S DIERNAL REVOLUTION DEMON- 
STRATED. 
From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 

In a recent number of the Advertiser I observ- 
ed an article from a London paper, giving an ac- 
count of a new method of proving the diurnal re~ 
volution of the earth. Having myself previous- 
ly tried the Parisian experiment, and obtained 
the same result, I thought perhaps a brief deserip- 
tion of my method, which is very simple, might 
not be uninteresting to some of your readers. 

An ordinary 56 lb. weight, suspended by means 
of a small wire from the rafters of a barn, formed 
my pendulum. It was 30 feet long, and conse- 
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this way: Across the top of the central pj,» 
which is a hollow cone, thirty feet high, ther. . 
firmly fixed a wooden beam having the cote 
perforated to admit the passage of a wire and m 
fixing of a Torsion Circle, such as is use] y:,, 
the Gauss Magnetometers. - 

To the centre of this circle is attached ono ,..: 
of a silver wire, thirty feet long, of the sizo es, 
monly known as “fine No. 6,” and to the oth» 
end of this wire is fastened a metallic ey}jp,,, 
weighing about four pounds, and terminatine },. 
low in a conical point ; on a platform direct], },. 
low the weight, and about thirty feet below 4), 
point of suspension, is inscribed a circle of ¢ 
and a half feet diameter, with the requisite sy} 
visions and radii. 

After giving the pendulum an unbiased are «/ 
vibration, a few minutes observation will suf 
to show with certainty the motion of the Ear) 
on its axis, as the terminating point of the weigh: 
will be seen at each successive vibration to arriy: 
at the northern boundary of the circle a litt! 
more easterly than it did at the preceding on: 

Another correspondent says that this beautify! 
experiment is so simple, that it may be readily 
repeated in most of our dwellings.— Enquirer, 


quently made about 21 vibrations per minute. 
ln order that it might move with as little friction 
as possible, and also turn freely in a horizontal 
direction, L took a small file, and having had one 
end turned up at right angles to its length, and 
well hardened, I made the point sharp and smooth. 
This I drove into the rafter, and on the point sus- 
pended a hardened ring, which had a small in- 
dentation on the inside to keep it from slipping off 
the point. To this ring the wire of the pendu- 
lum was fastened. 

That the vibrations might be the more readily 
traced along the floor, a small pointed rod was at- 
tached to the centre of the under side of the 
weight, nearly in a line with the wire, and long 
enough to reach within an eighth of an inch of 
the floor. The point on the floor immediately 
under the pendulum when at rest, was then as- 
certained, and twelve straight lines drawn through 
it, making, with each other, angles of 15 deg. 
each. The pendulum was now set to vibrating 
along one of these lines; fora short time the 
point of the rod seemed to be tracing the line 
backwards and forwards; but in less than 15 
minutes it had deviated perceptibly to the left of 
the end next the observer. 1 tried it successive- 
ly along several other lines running in various 
directions, and found in every instance, when un- 
disturbed, that it deviated to the left; and that 
the amount of deviation varied nearly asthe time, 
that is, the longer the time, the greater the devia- 
tion. To-day [ again repeated the experiment. 
At 11 o’clock I set it vibrating along a line run- 
ning nearly east and west, and now, at 2, three 
hours after, I find it moving N. W. and 8. E. 

According to a well-known law of motion, a 
body once put in motion by any force, will con- 
tinue to move in the direction in which that 
force is impressed, until acted upon by some 
other force tending to move it in a different di- 
rection. Now in the present instance, as we 
know of no force tending to change the direction 
of the pendulum’s motion, it seems fair to infer 
that it still vibrates in the same absolute direction 
that it did three hours ago. If this be true, the 
barn floor must have been turned round to the 
eastward, making, during these three hours, one- 
eighth of a revolution ; and as the barn has still 
the same relative position to all external objects 
on the surface of the earth around it, we must 
conclude that it is the earth that is turning round 
at this rate, and that it will make a complete re- 
volution in 24 hours.—H. D. v. 

Plainfield, May 1st, 1851. 
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There have numerous communications, besides 
the above, recently appeared in the public papers 
But in such of them as attempt an explanation 0 
the reputed phenomenon, the proposition which 
appears as the basis of the theory is, that the pen- 
dulum will continue to vibrate in the same dire- 
tion. This expression is not explicit; the con- 
stancy which it seems to imply ought to be proved, 
or at least rendered intelligible, before assuming it 
as the basis of an explanation. As all the attempted 
illustrations which I have seen, appear quite de- 
ficient in clearness, I shall endeavour to present 
the subject in a different light. And shall first lay 
down the general principles which will be assumed. 

1. The earth is considered to be a perfect sphere; 
and a heavy body on or near its surface, is urged 
by the force of gravity in a right line drawn t 
the earth’s centre. Though this is not exactly cor 
rect, it is too near the truth to affect erroneously 
the present inquiry. 

2. A body once put in motion continues to move 
in its primitive direction, and with an uniform 
velocity, until some external force changes ti 
velocity or direction. 

3. The annual motion of the earth need not, ia 
this case, be taken into view, but the earth may be 


: ; considered as revolving, in fixed space, round an 
Mr. W. C. Bond of the Cambridge Observatory, |; .oveable axis er - tg and perforn: 
addresses the following to the Traveller: let eee 23 hy 56 min. 4 set. 
I have succeeded satisfactorily in repeating |'™S * COmPrete SOs a8 AE neers 
Foucault’s experiment respecting the Rotation of | °F ® siderial day. ate 
the Earth. The new Tower of the western wing 4. Every point on the earth s surface revolves 7 
of the Observatory, I found to be perfectly | ® circle, the plane of which is at right angles = 
adapted to the purpose. My arrangements are in | the axis of the globe ; and the radius of that circ 
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she cosine of the latitude. Hence, as the angu- 
velocities of all these revolving radii are the 
welt the absolute velocities of the various points 
s» the surface of the earth, must vary as the cosines 

° thelr respective latitudes. 

Let us first look at the Cambridge experiment. 
Assuming the distance between the point of sus- 
vepsion and the centre of oscillation to be 30 feet, 
he time of one vibration computed by a formula 
riven by writers on mechanics, is 3.034 seconds ; 
and consequently the time of a semi-vibration 
1517 seconds. Of course the plane of the meri- 
sian passing through any point on the earth’s sur- 
foe, would revolve round the axis through an 
angle of 22.817 seconds, while such a pendulum 
was descending from the extremity of its range to 
the lowest puint. 

Now the centre of the circle described on the 
horizontal plane, being directly under the pendu- 
lum when hanging freely at rest, the vertical plane 
passing through the point of suspension and the 
asis of the earth, passes also through that centre, 
and euts the horizontal plane in a true meridian 
line; and along this meridian the pendulum ap- 
pears to have been set to vibrate ; extending its 
vibrations to the circumference of the circle, or 34 
feet on each side of the lowest point. 

Now we observe the extremities of this horizon- 
tal line revolve round the axis of the earth in cir- 
cles of different radii ; and, taking the latitude of 
the place to be 42° 22’, the southern extremity 
vould move over a distance .0031875 of an inch 
greater, and the northern extremity .0031875 of an 
inch less than the centre. 

Let us now suppose the pendulum drawn to the 
southern extremity of the meridian line; then, it is 
manifest that while retained there, it is moving 
eastwardly with the same velocity as that point of 
the meridian, and consequently, with one some- 
thing greater than the velocity of the centre. But 
if let go, it will move on towards the centre, and 
xctually pass through it. Its lateral velocity has 
therefore been retarded during this descent; for 
had it continued what it was at the commence- 
ment, it must have passed .0031875 of an inch to 
the eastward of the centre. 

As the pendulum, when at its lowest point, always 
coincides with the centre of the circle, its motion 
‘astward during the interval between two consecu- 
uve passages over that centre, that is, during 3.034 
seconds of time, must be the same as that of the 
ee Hlence we reasonably, if not demonstra- 
'y, infer, that the velocity of the pendulum east- 
vardly, at the instant it passes the centre of the 
“tele, is always the same as that of the centre 
‘self. But that velocity, as has been just shown, 
's less than the lateral or eastward velocity at the 
“mmencement of the descent. Without stopping 
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to inquire into the physical cause of this retarda- 
tion, we cannot question the fact. This at once 
suggests the suspicion that the lateral velocity may 
continue to be retarded as the pendulum recedes 
toward the northern extremity of the circle’s diame- 
ter. But let us now suppose that velocity to con- 
tinue unchanged. It must then arrive at the north- 
ern extremity of its range .0031875 of an inch to 
the east of the meridian, The pendulum having 
reached its northern limit, its vibratory motion is 
at an end, and for an instant it ceases to move, 
except in the plane of rotation at right angles to 
the axis, that is eastwardly at right angles to the 
meridian; and this lateral velocity, upon the supposi- 
tion just made, is the same as that ofthe centre. Its 
motion, when it begins to return toward the centre 
of the circle, is not affected ly its previous vibra- 
tion. The plane in which that vibration was per- 
formed, whether fixed or moveable, does not govern 
the new vibration. The pendulum will be acted 
upon by the force of gravity, which urges it direct- 
ly towards the centre of the circle, and, by the 
lateral velocity, to the eastward. But upon the 
hypothesis that this lateral velocity is equal to that 
of the centre, the motion of the pendulum over thé 
plane will he the same as if the earth had no 
diurnal rotation. But, as on this hypothesis, the 
pendulum having commenced its second vibration 
from a point .0031875 eastward of the meridian, it 
must return to the centre along a line slightly in- 
clined to that meridian. By following this train 
of reasoning we should find the pendulum arriving 
at the southern verge of the horizontal circle, a 
short distance west of the meridian. And these 
deviations being increased by the successive vibra- 
tions, might at length become visible to the eye. 
This would seem to explain, and theoretically con- 
firm, the Cambridge experiment. It is, however, to 
be remembered, that this theory supposes the 
lateral velocity of the pendulum to be uniform after 
its first passage through the centre of the circle, 
though evidently retarded during the first semi- 
vibration. And if retarded in that, it is not easily 
perceived why it should not suffer a similar retar- 
dation in other similar descents. But if this late- 
ral motion is retarded in one part of the vibration, 
it must be accelerated in another ; for it still passes 
through, or over, the centre of the circle. Its mean 
motion to the eastward must therefore be equal to 
that of the centre. But the admission of a lateral 
motion, which is alternately retarded and accele- 
rated, at once destroys the theory by which the 
reputed change in the line described by the pen- 
dulum on the horizontal plane is accounted for. 
This theory is therefore considered untenable. 

Let us now change the order of proceeding, by 
first drawing the pendulum to the northern verge 
of the circle. It is manifest, that while retained 
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responding point of the meridian; and while de- 
scending towards its lowest point, must either have 
its lateral velocity accelerated, or pass .0031875 of 
an inch to the west of the circle’s centre. It how- 
ever passes directly over the centre, thus showing 
conclusively an acceleration of the lateral velocity. 
We thus perceive, without diving into abstruse in- 
quiries relative to the laws of motion, if we cause 
the vibrations to commence at the southern verge 
of the horizontal circle, the lateral velocity is re- 
tarded ; but if the vibrations begin at the northern 
verge, that velocity is accelerated, during the first 
semi-vibration. And this acceleration and retar- 
dation are precisely sufficient to cause those semi- 
vibrations to end, as they began, in the revolving 
vertical plane. And as the subsequent semi-vibra- 
tions are performed in very nearly, if not exactly 
the same manner, they must be subject to the 
same laws. Indeed it is not difficult to perceive 
that the laws of motion must counteract, if not 
totally annihilate, every tendency to deviate from 
the plane of the meridian, revolving as it does 
round the earth’s axis, in which it was first set to) 
vibrate. I therefore apprehend that the deviation 
from the meridian line was the result of some acci- 
dental circumstance, or of some law not explicable 
upon the principles of mechanical force. 

In the Plainfield experiment we are told that the 


east and west, and at 2 o’clock, 3 hours afterwards, 
it was found to be moving N. W. and 8S. E. 
According to the theory of the writer, the pendu- 
Jum continues to move in the same absolute direc- 
tion at the end as at the beginning of the three 
hours. This, I suppose, means that it vibrates in 
the plane of the same great circle during this time. 
But would a great circle, cutting a meridian at 
right angles, cut another meridian which makes a 
polar angle with the first of 45° in an angle of 
45°? It is easily found by calculation that if 
two meridians, inclined to each other in an angle 
of 45°, be cut by another great circle at right angles 
to one of them, and 50° from the pole, it will cut 
the other in an angle of nearly 63°; having changed 
from a right angle only a little more than 17°. 
But upon what principle is it assumed that the 
pendulum continues to vibrate in the same abso- 
lute direction? Or what, indeed, is meant by the 
expression? Does it mean that the pendulum 
always vibrates in the same plane, fixed in absolute 
space? Ifthat is the meaning, the writer is evi- 
dently in error; for the plane, whether fixed or 
muveable, in which the pendulum vibrates, always 
passes through the point of suspension, the centre 
of the radiating lines on the floor, and the centre of | 


the earth, while the point of suspension revolves in | ment furnishes no new demonstration of the rot 
the plane of a Jess circle parallel to the plane of’ tion of the earth. 
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dulum continues to vibrate in consequence i 
original impetus; and, says the writer, «a, ,. 
know of no force tending to change the dirpes;, 
the pendulum’s motion, it seems fair to infor y 
it vibrates in the same absolute direction that : 
did three hours ago.” Now as each vibration , 
in reality a new motion, totally independent of 
preceding, the direction in which the pendulun 
will move in its approach to its lowest point, y 
depend on the relative positions of that point gn 
the pendulum. If the vertical line passing throes 
the point of suspension, always continues jy ¢), 
same absolute direction from the pendulum, ; 
seems fair to infer that the absolute direction of 4, 
motions of the latter will continue unchange) 
But if these relative positions are subject to varia. 
tion, a corresponding change of motion must fulloy 
This constancy of relative position ought, there. 
fore, to have been proved, not merely assumei, 
And until we see it proved we may fairly question 
the theory which is built upon it. 

Let us now look a little more closely upon ¢ 
three hour experiment. The point on the floor 
directly under the pendulum when hanging at res, 
is that through which the vertical and radiatin; 
lines pass. This I call the centre of the horizontal 
plane. Through this centre a true east and wes 


' line is supposed to be drawn, and extended to the 
pendulum was set to vibrate at 11 o’clook, nearly | 


limits of the range of vibration. As the pendulum 
was set to vibrate on a line nearly east and west, | 
will suppose it exactly so. Then the centre ani 
the extremities of this line, moving in consequence 
of the earth’s rotation, in the same direction and 
with the same velocity, (for the great circle in 
which the vibration begins, and the less one pas:- 
ing through that point, have scarcely a theoreti 
separation within the range of the pendulum, 
the pendulum be let go from one extremity of its 
line of vibration, the force of gravity will cause it 
to move along the line to the centre, exactly asi! 
the diurnal rotation did not exist. The velocity e- 
quired in its descent carries it along the same rela 
tive line continued, to a distance from the centr 
nearly equal to that of its descent. Its motion in 
that line being all destroyed by the retarding fore: 
of gravity, its returning motion will be, not towarl 
a fixed point in space, but directly toward the ver 
tical line, that is along the right line joining th 
position of the pendulum, and the centre of th 

horizontal plane. In other words, it will retrac 
the line on the floor through which it had previ: 
ously run. I hence conclude, as before, that the 

deviation observed is the result of some pout 
circumstance, or of some action different from th 
laws of mechanical forces; and that this exper! 
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Having been for several years much detached 
com mathematical inquiries, I can freely admit the 
alibility of my judgment, and should gladly see 
‘he subject more clearly explained by a —" 


guthor. 





AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 

The Greenville (S. C.) Patriot relates the fol- 
“- other day, in conversation with Miss Dix, 
the philanthropist, during her visit to Green- 
ville, a lady said to her, ** Are you not afraid to 
savel all over the country alone, and have you 
not encountered dangers and been in perilous 
tuations?” “Tam naturally timid,” said Miss 
pix, “and diffident, like all my sex; but in or- 
jer to carry out my purposes, | know that it is 
necessary to make sacrifices and encounter dan- 
vers, It is true, 1 have been, in my travels, 
through the different States, in perilous situa- 
tions. 1 will mention one which occurred in the 
State of Michigan. I had hired a carriage and 
driver to convey me some distance through an 
uninhabited portion of the country. In starting 
| discovered that the driver, a young lad, had a 
pair of pistols with him. Inquiring what he was 
doing with arms, he said he carried them to pro- 
tect us, as he had heard that robberies had been 
committed on our read. I said to him, give me 
the pistols, I will take care of them. He did so 
reluctantly. 

In pursuing our journey through a dismal 
looking forest, a man rushed into the road, caught 
the horses by the bridle, and demanded my purse. 
| said to him, with as much self-possession as I 
could command, “‘ Are you not ashamed to rob a 
woman? I have but little money, and that I 
want to defray my expenses in visiting prisons 
aud poor houses, and occasionally in giving to 
objects of charity. If you have been unfortu- 
nite, are in distress, and in want of money, I 
will fe you some. Whilst thus speaking to 
bim, I discovered his countenance changing, and 
he beeame deathly pale.’’ “ My God,” he ex- 
claimed, “ That voice !’”’ and immediately told me 
that he had been in the Philadelphia Penitentia- 
ry, and had heard me lecturing some of the pri- 
‘oners in an adjoining cell, and that he now re- 
cognized my voice. He then desired me to pass 
on, and expressed deep sorrow at the outrage he 
had committed. But I drew out my purse and 
said to him, “I will give you something to sup- 
port you until you can get into honest employ- 
ment,” He declined, at first, taking anything, 
until I insisted on his doing so, for fear he might 

tempted to rob some one else before he could 
get into honest employment.” 

Had not Miss Dix taken possession of the pis- 
tols, in all probability they would have been used 
by her driver, and perhaps both of them mur- 
‘ered. “That voice’ was more powerful, in 
‘ubduing the heart ofa robber, than the sight of 
a brace of pistols. 
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WOMAN’S WORK AND WOMAN'S WORTH. 
(Continued from page 550.) 


Tn a large proportion of our schools there sre 
a number of pupils qualified to be teachers, and 
some of them have gone out to be teachers of 
branch schools. One school has already furnish- 
ed five, who are doing much credit to the cause 
of industrial Scriptural education; for though 
these young women have not professed Protest- 
antism, they teach the Scriptures sedulously, hav- 
ing been themselves well taught ; and their pu- 
pils not only read the Bible daily, but commit 
large portions of it to memory. I examined, 
while last in Connaught, two of these schools; 
the patroness of one of them is a lineal descend- 
ant of an old Irish king, and the young teacher 
of her branch school is descended from another 
Irish king; and both are showing themselves 
worthy of their ancestral glory, for not only did 
the appearance and work of their pupils in the 
branch school, under this young Roman Catholic 
teacher, do them the greatest credit, but the 
amount of religious knowledge exhibited by the 
pupils was encouraging and satisfactory. 

She has under her charge eighty scholars, who 
earn three pounds ten shillings weekly, and read 
the Bible every day under the superintendence 
of Christian ladies. A teacher of one of our 
branch schools supports an infirm mother, an 
aunt, and young nephew. From a school taught 
by a native teacher whom we trained, there have 
been appointed four other native teachers, one of 
them an orphan, who has become a Protestant, 
and who, besides clothing and supporting her- 
self, has during the last four months given nine 
shillings to her destitute brothers and sisters. 

The reformation in habits, morals, and religion, 
so conspicuous among our pupils, has spread over 
their parents and their families. Some of their 
cabins are beginning to share in the benefits of 
reformation, windows being found necessary for 
earning wages, and chimneys for preventing soot- 
drops on muslin; and the taste for cleanliness, 
and desire for comfortable dress, which religious 
education has created, prompting anxiety for a 
civilized comfortable home. One of our patron- 
esses writes thus— Children have induced their 
parents to vie with others in cleanliness to please 
me and please themselves. The parents are neat- 
er and more orderly, wishing for windows, chim- 
neys, and other comforts never heeded before ; 
and which I have assisted them in procuring.” 

The working of our system may be illustrated 
by one or two cases of individuals, living wit- 
nesses of what we have been privileged to do. 

From a letter of a friend I make the following 
extract :—“ My sister is supplying Mary with 
scraps, hoops, and advice in abundance, to pre- 
pare her for opening a branch school. The first 
time I saw Mary was in the famine, when she 
was apparently dying from the effects of working 
on the public roads. Her sister Biddy, who has 
for some time taught one of our branch schools, 
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came to the door of the hovel they were in, and, gary, and longed for independence. Where « 
asked me to goin and see her. Inside, were! she get it? In miserable Connaught ther 

two fumilies—a widow and four children in each ; employment for man or woman. The pe a | 
three members of one family were in fever, and | idle, but give them work, and they can - 1, 
died during that week. A short time after, Bid-| do it. Is it not cause of sincerest rej lao : 
dy, Mary, and all, were turned out, with no roof | in this duwn-trodden province, there ‘ba 7 
to cover them; and they lay for some days be-| schools of industry, affording work and wan. . 
side a hedge, till they found shelter in another | hundreds of destitute females ? ’ 
hovel, which soon fell in on them; and again,| ‘Ina short time Mary’s whole appearay 
for two nights they were at the mercy of the wea-| changed. Colour slowly came to her check , 
ther. All this time poor Mary looked like a ske-| as with a little help she made progress tows), 
leton, except when frightfully swollen, which | supporting herself, she became cheerfy) , 
was often the case during the famine, and, with | happy. I well remember with what joy she ». 
the rest of the family, she was kept alive by our | turned, after walking thirty-two miles. to 
boiler. She and her sister have learned to read | from the nearest large town, bringing a pair 
the Bible and to sew. Biddy is an excellent | shoes, which she had purchased with a part 
teacher ; and now Mary goes to open an indus- | her first earnings, that she might appear deo»: 
trial school for the Dean, supported by his excel- {on the Sabbath; and no less delighted was , 
lent lady. when clothed in a new dress, procured by 4 

‘The teacher of another of our branch schools | work of her own hands. From the Sabb. 
I first met while visiting a sick pupil. I was at-| school, sanctuary, and Bible class, she was ne 
tracted by seeing her trying to work a small} absent; her conduct is all that could be desiy 
piece of open knitting, while even for this her} More I cannot say—man sows—God gives t} 
emaciated fingers seemed to want strength. Her | harvest.”’ 
sister had died of want a few days before. I in-| The last illustration I furnish of the good 
vited her to school; and she has been able, for | fects of our system is its advancement of (hi 
some time, to support herself and her mother. | tian reformation. 

“ A third one of our branch teachers also sup- Our schoolmistresses, who were Sabbath-sel) 
ports a widowed mother. She had been in the | teachers at home, are Sabbath-school teachers 
workhouse, but left it, wearied and disgusted, | the West; by precept and example they tauy!: 
preferring any way of earning subsistence rather | the truth of the Bible in Ulster, they are no» 
than go back. When she told me that hunger | doing the same in Connaught ; they exercised, 
was forcing her back to the workhouse, I gave | home, a wivning influence to bring their you 
her ashilling, and an invitation to the Industrial | neighbours to the place of worship, they are 
School. That shilling was the turning-point of | ing the same among strangers; they are holdirz 
her fate and her history. She learned to work ; | forth every day the Word of Life, and lifting 
she learned to read and write; she now keeps, | a testimony for Scriptural truth. 
for the agent, the account of her pupils’ work,| They have prepared some, and they have mam 
who earn a pound weekly, and, in all respects, | more in training to occupy their places, were th:; 
she gives us entire satisfaction.” removed ; two pupils of one of our schools 2 

[ give an additional case, furnished by a] employed by the Irish Society in teaching ¢! 
friend :— Irish Bible; and we trust that not a few a 

“Tt was a cold evening in February last. The | growing up in the likeness of teachers whom they 
rain-drift was scouring the country, and the wind | reverence and love. ‘TI look upon the school,’ 
was moaning among the leafless trees. The} says one, who is at the head of one of th 
teacher of your school, wrapped in her cloak, was | noblest benevolent establishments of the Wes. 
stopped, while hurrying along, by a plaintive | ‘as the chief instrument for advancing the caus 
ery—‘ Och, Miss, if I had fourpence I would be | of truth ; almost all the grown up girls attend 
happy.’ ‘ What would you do with fourpence,’| the Sabbath-school, and many of them remo 
said she to the emaciatad creature that addressed | for public worship.” 
her—a thin sheet her only covering. ‘I would] Poor Irish Romanists have long fostered bitte: 
buy half-a-hundred weight of turnips—they | prejudice against Protestants, and all that 
would keep me four weeks; I would go to your] time past gave them just ground for offence, » 
school, and could I not learn to support myself, | deeply to be deplored. Since the commen 
like Biddy Curley and Rory?’ She got the | ment of the famine in 1846, they have had larg 
fourpence, and went to school. I saw her some | experience of Protestant liberality, and the fr 
time after. Her history was sad, but Connaught | of love has melted them down. In the Cox 
has many like it. The pestilence left her father- | naught Industrial Schools they see a coutinuanc 
less—her poor mother was a lone widow, with | towards their children of the same Protesta0! 
five helpless children. Her only food for months | kindness which kept themselves from the gra‘* 
had been turnips—turnips not even twice a-day ; | in the years of famine and _ pestilence; and 12 
her bed at night was the cold damp floor of a/ gratitude of heart they draw the conclusion, the" 
poor, but hospitable cabin. But she hated beg-| there can be nothing very wrong in a religio2 































































ghich produces fruit so much superior to all that 
they ever saw in their own priests. 

sriest, should fly from him in terror to its own 
‘ptle and kind teacher, who has made herself 
~orthy of love by all the lovely graces which re- 
«ion bestows, and whose sedulous labours have 
sven to $0 many competence, comfort, and joy- 
“ys independence? 

What more effective mode of winning a pa- 
wn’s love, than by showing kindness to his 
child; what more winning influence can truth 
.cereise than when dropping from the lips and 
embodied in the character of those whom we 
he poor Connaughtman and his wife, with 
their grown up sons and daughters, see with 
yonder the beautiful work of their youngest 
child, receive with delight the fruit of her in- 
justry, use with thankfulness the comforts which 
her earnings bring, and proudly appropriate to 
chemselves the credit associated with her im- 
proved appearance, dispositions, and character. 

Can they do all this without feelings of kind- 
ness and gratitude toward teacher, patroness, and 
supporters of the Industrial Scriptural School ? 

A clergyman in a district leavened by’ an In- 
dustrial Seriptural School told me lately, that 
such is the influence of the family patronizing 
the school, and such the gratitude of the people, 
that, on the ground of his being their friend, not 
only had he free access to two hundred and fifty 
families, but that every individual would make 
wy sacrifice to serve him. 

Manya zealous Romanist, under alarms of 
conscience, is asking, “*‘ What must I do to be 
saved?” Popery can give no solid peace ; and 
still the troubled and deceived spirit strives for 
peace, but strives in vain. 

In such a state, the mother of pupils at an 
Industrial School hears from her dear little ones 
a text suited to her case. Her mind is all awake ; 
she cannot rest till she goes to the Sabbath-school, 
to hear for herself more of that blessed truth 
which commends itself to her conscience and 
heart, as, indeed, the truth of God. She attends, 
her understanding is enlightened, her heart im- 
pressed, her character reformed. 

A number of humble retiring females in the 
capital of Ulster have made a noble commence- 
ment; and while men were sitting carelessly at 
ome, and churehes were paralyzed by the sup- 
posed impossibility of reformation, unprotected 
young women, farmers’ daughters from the coun- 
ties of Antrim and Down, who had never been 
‘ea miles from home, were setting out fearlessly 
for the wild West—fearlessly, while famine and 
pestilence were raging, and afterwards, when re- 
‘ellion was filling stout hearts with fear ; and in 
the wild mountain fastness, and the lonely glen, 
Were gatherin starving orphans round them in 
tenderness and love, amidst scenes of desolation, 
where the fox and lapwing could hardly find a 


js it not natural that a child, beaten by its! tempted him to stoop for his prey 
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home, and over which the monarch eagle soared 
heedless and high, for no living thing there 

They went forth and laboured in the spirit of 
primitive times; and the Lord vouchsafed the 
blessing which He poured on His servants, when 
the religion of the Cross was young. 

When the ear heard them, then it blessed 
them, and when the eye saw them, it gave wit- 
ness to them; because they delivered the poor 
that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had 
none to help him. The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon them, and they caused 
the widow's heart to sing for joy. 

We are preventing pauperism—promoting the 
interests both of rich aad poor—spreading civil- 
ization—advancing education ; in dress, in domes- 
tic comforts, in habits and morals, in religion, in 
all that makes man useful, happy, hopeful, our 
poor country-women in the far West, and ail 
nearest and dearest to them, are advancing under 
our culture. The desert is rejoicing, the wilder- 
ness and solitary place are glad. 

Our work has only begun—but begun auspi- 
ciously and well. Our schoolmistresses are weak 
pioneers, yet they have opened a way to the heart 
of Roman Catholic Connaught, and, better still, 
to the heart of the poor Connaughtman’s family ; 
they have found a hospitable home for the Bible 
in many a lonely cabin, and for its truth in many 
an opening mind; and the minister of the Gospel, 
who treads in their footsteps, and profits by their 
labours, finds that the influence of their precept 
and example has kindled a fire of light and 
warmth on many a cheerless hearth, and brought 
consolation and hope to failing hearts in lite’s 
last agony. 





THE REAL SOURCES OF STRENGTH. 


Capacity for continued exertion mainly de- 
pends upon the due supply of Nature’s true re- 
storatives—rest and food. The one enables the 
part exhausted to obtain a fresh fund of nervous 
energy; the other supplies material for the de- 
position of new fabric. Each indeed depends 
intimately on the other. The muscular force 
required for a brief space of time chiefly depends, 
however, not on either rest or nutrition, but on 
the degree of nervous energy which the system 
ean put forth, and which it already possesses. 
The stimulus of alcohol cannot give, but ca//s 
forth that stock of nervous power which previ- 
ously existed. It cannot, however, sustain, be- 
yond a limited period, this abnormal exercise of 
muscular strength. 

Food and rest alone can attain this object. It 
is not denied that the stimulus of alcohol, by its 
potent influence on the nervous functions for a 
time, impels to free muscular effort. Each undue 
act of exertion, however, so induced, is attended 
with corresponding destruction of solid substance 
which requires for the restoration of the nor- 
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mal balance an adequate amount of rest anda, The Legislature having refused to authori. , 


due supply of nutritious material.—Journal of 
Health. 





LEAVING ALL TO FOLLOW CHRIST. 


‘* Lo we have left all, and followed thee.—Manrg x. 28. 


Jesus, I my cross have taken, 

All to leave, and follow thee ; 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 

Thou, from hence, my all shalt be ; 
Perish every fond ambition, 

All I've sought, or hoped, or known ; 
Yet how rich is my condition; 

God and heaven are still my own. 


Let the world despise and leave me ; 
They have left my Saviour, too; 
Human hearts and looks deceive me, 
Thou art not, like them, untrue; 
And whilst thou shalt smile upon me, 
God of wisdom, love, and might, 
Foes may hate, and friends disown me: 
Show thy face, and all is bright. 


Go, then, earthly fame and treasure, 
Come disaster, scorn, and pain, 
In thy service, pain is pleasure, 
With thy favour, loss is gain. 
I have called thee, Abba, Father, 
I have set my heart on thee, 
Storms may howl, and clouds may gather, 
All must work for good to me. 


Man may trouble and distress me, 
*T will but drive me to thy breast ; 
Life with trials hard may press me, 
Heaven will bring the sweeter rest. 
Oh! ‘tis not in grief to harm me, 
While thy love is left to me; 
Oh! ‘twere not in joy to charm me, 
Were that joy unmixed with thee. 


Soul, then know thy full salvation, 
Rise o'er sin, and fear, and care, 
Joy to find in every station 
Something still to do or bear. 
Think what spirit dwells within thee ; 
Think what Father's smiles are thine ; 
Think that Jesus died to win thee; 
Child of heaven, canst thou repine ? 


Haste thee on from grace to glory, 
Armd by faith, and wing’d by prayer, 
Heaven's eternal days before thee, 
God's own hand shall guide thee there. 
Soon shall close thy earthly mission, 
Soon shall pass thy pilgrim days; 
Hope shall change to glad fruition, 
Faith to sight, and prayer to praise, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


(atiFrorntA.—The Steamship El Dorado arrived 
at New York on the 17th inst., bringing intelligence 
from San Francisco to the 15th ult. 

A bill has passed the Legislature, establishing a 
State Marine Hospital at Sacramento, and appro- 
priating $30,000 from the State Treasury towards 
that object. 


The Legislature was to adjourn on the 30th ult. 










REVIEW. 


Attorney General to enter a nolle prosegui in tho 
of the en their trial should have takes ».. 
on the 7th, but was postponed in consequence .; 
Judge being present at that time. 7: 
For some weeks the mountains had been yjc», 

with severe snow storms, rendering the conyeyan, 
of provisions to the mines impracticable, ang Sun 
feared that much suffering, if not absolute starya»,, 
among miners, had been the consequence. App... 
hensions, also, were entertained that some had ye. 
covered up with the snow, or frozen to death. 
The markets were glutted with goods, and 
low. 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—The difficulties bey. 
the French and Hawaian Government, remaiy yy. 
settled. Apprehensions are entertained of 
blockade of Honolulu by the French. The copty, 
versy appears to have arisen from a demand {rp 
the French Government for permission to introdyes 
their wines and brandies, without paying the dyy 


assessed by the insular authorities ; and which th; 
were authorized by treaty to levy. 


Hayt1.— Letters received at Boston, state tha 
the Government of Hayti, declines the interventio, 
of the United States, Great Britain and France, fo 
the purpose of obtaining a ten year’s truce with the 
Dorninicans, 

The New Orleans papers report that the cholera 

revails toa considerable extent in the interior ; 
csiahues. The cases proved fatal in almost evers 
instance. . 

A number of persons have been arrested in the 
South, on suspicion of being concerned in the con- 
templated invasion of Cuba. 


Foretcn.—The Steamship Cambria, from Liver 
pool, with dates to the 3d inst., arrived at Halifax o 
the 13th inst. She brings no news of importance 
The World’s Exhibition was opened on the Ist. ins 
by the Queen in person, in the presence of 30 (00 
spectators. 

The Jewish Disabilities Bill had been read a se- 
cond time in Parliament. 

The tide of emigration from England and Irelan¢ 
continues unabated. Cotton has declined 4d. per 
pound within the last week. 


Austria and Russia have demanded of the Sultar 
of Turkey, that he retain Kossuth and his fellow 

risoners, two years longer. The Sultan appears 
inclined to refuse, and to throw himself on the pro- 
tection of England and France. 


The Steamer Franklin, arrived at New York on 

the 19th inst., bringing London dates to the 7th 
She had about 100 passengers and a valuable freigh' 
The Cabinet of Lord John Russell still holds sts 
place, but the continuance of its members in office 
for any considerable time appears doubtful. The 
Duke of Argyle presented 100 petitions, one of them 
from Glassgow, signed by 56,000 persons, agains 
papal aggression. 
The news from Lisbon, Portugal, to the 29th ul". 
confirm the report of a formidable insurrection 
there. Marshal Saldanha entered Oporto on the 
27th, and was warmly greeted by the citizens. The 
insurrection in his favour is said to be spreading 1 
all parts of the kingdom. 

It is stated that from the beginning of the current 
year, to the 28th of last month, fifty-one vessels le" 
remen for the United States, with 7690 passe 
gers. 
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